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From Flint’s History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley. 


“The general surface of the Mississippi 
Valley may be classed under three distinct 
aspects; the thickly timbered, the barrens, 
and the prairie country. In the first division, 
every traveller has remarked, as soon as he 
descends to this valley, a grandeur in the 
form and size of the trees, a depth of verdure 
in the foliage, a magnificent prodigality of! 
growth of every sort, that distinguishes this 
country from other regions. The trees are 
large, tall, and rise aloft, like columns, free 
from branches. In the rich lands they are 
generally wreathed with a drapery of ivy, 
bignonia, grape vines, or other creepers. 
intermingled with the foliage of the trees, 
are the broad leaves of the grape vines, with 
trunks sometimes as large as the human body. 
Frequently these forests are as free from un- 
dergrowth as an orchard. Sometimes the 
only shrub that is seen among the trees, is| 
the pawpaw, with its splendid foliage and 
graceful stems. In other places, especially 
in the richer alluvions of the south, beneath 
the trees, there are impenetrable cane brakes 
and tangle of brambles, briar vines, and every 
sort of weeds. ‘These are the safe retreats 
of bears and panthers. ‘This undergrowth 
universally indicates a rich soil. 

“The country denominated ‘ barrens, 
a very distinct and peculiar configuration. 
It is generally a country with a surface un- 
dulating with gentle hills, of a particular 
form. They are long and uniform ridges. 
The soil is, for the most part, of a clayey 
texture, of a reddish or greyish colour, and 
is covered with a tall coarse grass. In addi- 
tion to a peculiarity of feature, more easily 
felt than described, the trees are generally 
very sparse, seldom large, or very small. 
They are chiefly of the different kinds of oak, 
and the barren trees have an appearance and 
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configuration appropriate to the soil they | 


inhabit. ‘The land never exceeds second rate 
in quality, and is more generally third rate. 
It is favourable, in the proper latitudes, to 
the growth of wheat and orchards. On the 
whole, this country has an aspect so peculiar 
and appropriate, that no person at all used to 
the country, is in doubt for a moment, when 
he enters on the region of the barrens. There 
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are large districts of this kind of country in| 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. They) 
are common in Illinois and Missouri, and are | 
seen with more or less frequency over all) 
the valley of the Mississippi. 


“In this region, and in the hazle or bushy 
prairies, we most frequently see those singu- | 
lar cavities called ‘sink holes.’ They are} 
generally in the shape of funnels or inverted | 
cones, from ten to seventy feet in depth, and 
on the surface, from sixty to three hundred | 
feet in circumference. ‘There are generally 
willows, and other aquatic vegetation, at their 
sides and bottoms. The people here have 
their own theories, to account for these sin- 
gular cavities; and as an earthquake is the 
agent most likely to seize on the imagination, 
and the most convenient one to solve inex- 
plicable results, they have generally supposed 
them the work of earthquakes. Others have 
imagined them the huge wells, from which 
the domesticated mammoths, and the gigantic 
races of past generations, quenched their 
thirst. There is little doubt, that they are 
caused by running waters, which find their 
way in the lime-stone cavities, beneath the 
upper stratum of soil. We shall see else- 
where that the stratum generally rests on a 
base of lime-stone ; and that between this and 
the sub-strata, there are often continuous 
cavities, as we see in the lime-stone caverns ; 


different strata of rocks, brooks, and even 
considerable streams pursue uninterrupted 
courses under ground. 
sink holes was probably a fissure in the super- 
stratum of lime-stone. 
above found its way through this fissure, and 
was washed away by the running waters be- 
neath. In fact, the ear often distinguishes 
the sound of waters running beneath, at the 
bottom of these sink holes. 


tensive surface is that of the prairies. 


general divisions: the healthy, or bushy, the 
alluvial, or wet, and the dry prairies. ‘The 
healthy prairies seem to be of an intermediate 
character between the alluvial prairies and 
the barrens. They have springs covered 
iwith hazle and furzy bushes, small sassafras 
shrubs, with frequent grape vines, and in the 
summer with an infinite profusion of flowers, 
and the bushes are often overtopped with the 
common hop vine. Prairies ef this descrip- 
tion are very common in Indiana, Illinois and 
Missouri, and they alternate among the 
other prairies for a considerable distance 
towards the Rocky mountains. 

“The dry prairies are, for the most part, 
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destitute of springs, and of all vegetation, but 
weeds, flowering plants, and grass. ‘To the 
eye they are so nearly level, and the round- 
ings of their undulations so gentle, that the 
eye, taking in a great surface at a single 
view, deems them a dead level. But the 
ravines, made by the water courses through 
them, sufficiently indicate that their swells 
and declinations communicate a quick motion 
to the waters that fallon them. ‘This is by 
far the most extensive class of prairies. 
These are the plains over which the buffaloes 
range. ‘These are the plains, without wood 
or water, in which the traveller may wander 
for days, and see the horizon on every side 
sinking to contact with the grass. 

“ The alluvial or wet prairies form the last 
and smallest division. ‘They generally occur 
on the margins of the great water courses, 
although they are often found, with all their 
distinctive features, far from the point where 
waters now run. ‘They are generally basins, 
as regards the adjacent regions, and their 
outlines are marked by regular benches. 
They are, for the most part, of a black, deep, 
and very friable soil, and of exhaustless fer- 
tility. In the proper latitudes, they are the 
best soils for wheat and maize; but are ordi- 
narily too tender and loamy for the cultivated 
grasses. ‘They rear their own native grasses 
of astonishing height and luxuriance. An 
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and that in these interstices, between the |°X#ct account of the size and rankness of the 


;weeds, flowering plants, and grass, on the 
iricher alluvial prairies of Illinois and Mis- 
‘souri, would seem to those who have not 
seen them, an idle exaggeration. Still more 
rolling prairies, they impress the eye 
a dead level; but they still have their 
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off. But, from their immense amount of 
vegetation, and from the !evelness of their 
surface, wherever they are considerably ex- 


“The remaining, and by far the most ex-| tensive, they have small ponds, plashes and 
Al- bayous, which fill from the rivers and from 
though they have no inconsiderable diversity | rains, and are only drained, during the intense 
of aspect, they may be classed under three|heats of summer, by evaporation. 


These 
ponds in the alluvial prairies, that are con- 
nected with the rivers, when they overflow 
by bayous, are filled, in the season of high 
waters, with fish of the various kinds. As 
the waters subside, and their connecting 
courses with the river become dry, the fish 
are taken by cart loads among the tall grass, 
where the water is three or four feet deep. 
When the waters evaporate during the heats 
of summer, the fish die; and although thou- 
sands of buzzards prey upon them, they 
become a source of pollution to the atmo- 
sphere.—Hence these prairies, beautiful as 
they seem to the eye, and extraordinary as is 
their fertility, are very unfavourable positions, 
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in point of salubrity. Flocks of deer are 
seen scouring across these rich plains, or 
feeding peaceably with the domestic cattle. 
In the spring and autumn, innumerable flocks 
of water fowls are seen wheeling their flight} 
about the lakes and ponds of these prairies. | 
They find copious pasture in the oily seeds of 
the plants and grasses that have seeded 
during the summer. 

“During the months of vegetation, no ade- 
quate idea could be conveyed by description 
of the number, forms, varieties, scents, and 
hues of the flowering plants, and the various 
flowers of the richer prairies. In the barrens 
are four or five varieties of ‘ ladies’ slippers,’ 
of different and the most splendid colours. | 
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times their other ornaments of it. It is said to, interesting account of the benevolent Clark- 
be cut from the quarry, almost with the ease| son. 

of wood. It hardens in the air, and receives} “Ten days ago I was at Ipswich, and of 
an exquisite polish of impalpable smoothness. | course paid a visit to your venerable and most 
It is nearly of the colour of blood, and is a/ excellent friend Thomas Clarkson. 1 had the 
beautiful article for monumental slabs, vases,| pleasure of dining with hiim twice, once at 
and requirements of that sort. If it be as| his own comfortable residence, the moated 
abundant, and as easily procured, as has been| manor house of Playford; and another day at 


said, it will one day become an article of ex-| the neighbouring town of Woodbridge, where 


tensive use through the country. For although) he had gone to attend an anti-slavery meeting, 
marble abounds, this is a more beautiful ma-| at which he spoke with that true eloquence 
terial than any marble that we have seen. It) and force, which a warm heart and a sound 
has been generally asserted, that an imaginary| head will always utter in the cause of bene- 
line of truce extends round the places where| volence. He is a modest and a nervous man, 
the stone is found, within which the most hos-| public speaking is to him therefore a prodi- 
tile tribes pursue their business of cutting out} gious effort, but no body could have spoken 





The violets, and the humbler and more mo-| stones for pipes of peace.”’ 
dest kind of garden flowers, are not capable | 
of competing with the rank growth of grass) 
; 
| 


For ** The Friend.” 


and weeds, that choke them on the surface. THE GRAVE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


Some of the taller and hardier kinds of the 
lilaceous plants struggle for display, and rear} Extract of a letter from J. F’. F. to R.V. dated 
themselves high enough to be seen. Most London, May 17th, 1832. 
of the prairie flowers have tall and arrowy | **On my return from Oxford, I paid a visit 
stems, and spiked or tassellated heads, and)i9 the grave of William Penn, at Jordans, 
the flowers have great size, gaudiness, and near Beaconsfield, in Buckinghamshire. | 
splendour, without much fragrance or deli-| fortunately had a lovely afternoon, and at 
uci — acest striking of oo mowers! this the most delightful period of the open- 
we shall attempt to class and describe in); : sea tore ‘ , i : 
another place ; a remarking here, that dur-! mi aa ae SS oa an 
ing the summer the prairies present distinct ‘and good founder, appeared more lovely per- 
successions of dominant hues, as the season | hans than it would have done at any other 
advances. The prevalent colour of the| moment. The little meeting house and grave- 
prairie flowers in spring is bluish purple; in| yard of Jordans lies about three miles from 
midsummer red, with a considerable propor-| the London road, on a corner of a simple yet 
tion of yellow. In autumn the flowers ate | pretty country seat of a lady Young. This 
very large, many of them of the hilianthus| seems anciently to have been the property of 
form, and the prairie receives from them such! some member of your Society, who probably 
a splendid colouring of yellow, as almost to| at the time of their persecution afforded this 
present to the imagination an immense Ssur-| so¢]yded place of worship to the living, and 
face of gilding. lresting place for the dead. Here repose the 
“There are diffused in the different posi-|bodies of Isaac Pennington and others, fa- 
tions of this valley the common proportions} mous for their writings and piety. No stone 
of minerals, oxides, neutral salts, fossils, and| marks the spot, and but for a remarkable cir- 
the different kinds of earths. Salt springs|cumstance I should have searched in vain the 
are found in a thousand places in all propor-| object of my pilgrimage. The shape of the 
tions of saline impregnations, from water that| cemetery is an oblong, at the head of which, 
is merely brackish, to that which is much/and on the middle of its breadth is seen a 


salter than sea water. It is obvious to re-| little mound, square, but hardly exceeding in| 


mark the wise and benevolent provision of| height the elevation of a common grave. 
Providence for the population of the country,| Whether Penn was buried originally in a 
in thus providing, at such distances from the | place distinguished from the rest, or whether 
sea, an article so essential and indispensable! the spot was held in remembrance, and when 
to the comfort and subsistence of civilized| the tumuli by his side sunk to a level with 
man. Hence it results that there is no point|the field, this mound was heaped up, I know 
in this valley far removed from the means of|not; but this is the only distinction. -In 
an easy and cheap supply of this necessary | planting round the whole ground, some six or 
article. The cattle have discovered this im-|eight years since, a row of lime trees, a row 
pregnation in innumerable licks. It is found| was placed across the field, separating this 
in form like a hoar frost, in ‘Salt prairie,’| from all the other graves. A few initials in- 
between the Osage and the Arkansas. Ar-/scribed on the tree at its head, prove that ] 
kansa and Red river are at times perceptibly | was not the first to make this visit. I did not 
brackish, from the quantity of salt in solution|mar the tree with mine, but I gathered from 
in the water. {the mound a handful of moss, and a few wild 
* On the waters of the Little Sioux of the| flowers, which I shall be happy to share with 
Missouri, and ona branch of the St. Peters of} you on my return. I staid alone on the spot 
the upper Mississippi, is found a beautiful spe-|till the sun had nearly set, and indulged, un- 
cies of indurated clay,—constituting a stone |interrupted but by the notes of the nightingale, 
of the most singular appearance, commonly |and other birds, in a most pleasing succession 
called ‘ pipe stone,’ from the circumstance, | of thought.” 
that the savages in all these regions, quite to 
the western sea, make their pipes, and some- 


The same letter furnishes the following 


better. He is still engrossed almost entirely 
; with this subject, to which he has devoted so 
large a portion of his life, and feels an honest 
exultation at the thought, that he not only 
has witnessed the extinction of the slave 
trade, but has lived to the period when all 
people of English blood are beginning to 
see that the possession of slaves is neither 
| lawful nor profitable. ‘The excitement on this 
| subject is very great throughout England. 

“1 found Mr. Clarkson a man of the most 
pleasing manners and cultivated mind. He 
is even a profound scholar, and his conversa- 
| tion on many subjects is lively and instructive, 
|though he constantly suffers pain which must 
'embitter his life.” 





From Library of Useful Knowledge. 


BERNARD, ABBOT OF CLAIRVAUX. 


Continued from page 307 


| We shall now proceed to consider St. 
Bernard in another (if, indeed, it is another) 
|character,—that of a zealous defender of the 
power and prerogatives of the church; and 
we shall observe how far the same principle 
engaged him, on the one hand, in the support 
| of papal authority, and in the extirpation of 
heresy on the other. We willingly omit all 
mention of the miracles which are so abun- 
dantly ascribed to him, and which, if they are 
|not merely the fabrications of his panegyrists, 
are equally discreditable to his honesty and 
his piety. We defer to a future chapter any 
notice of the very equivocal zeal which urged 
him to preach a holy war, to proclaim its pre- 
destined success with a prophet’s authority, 
and then to excuse the falsification of his 
promises by a vulgar and contemptible subter- 
fuge. Yet were all these transactions very 
| certain proofs of his attachment to the princi- 
ples of the Roman Catholic church. Of the 
isame nature were the eulogies which he so 
(warmly lavished in one of his treatises, upon 
ithe newly instituted order of the Templars. 
| But we pass these matters over, and proceed 
|directly to observe the expressions by which 
ihe characterised the Bishop of Rome. *“ Let 


us inquire,’ says he, in his letter to Pope 
| Eugenius III., “ yet more diligently who you 
are, and what character you support for a 
season in the church of God. Who are you? 
—a mighty priest, the highest pontiff. You 
are the first among bishops, the heir of the 
apostles ; in primacy Abel, in government 
‘Noah, in patriarchate Abraham, in order Mel- 
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chisedech, in dignity Aaron, in authority! the expression is) the bit in their teeth, and 

Moses, in judgment Samuel, in power Peter, | began with pitiable boldness, not so much to 
in unction Christ. You are he to whom the| make confession as profession of their impiety. 
keys have been delivered, to whom the flock) They proclaimed it for piety; they were 
has been entrusted. Others, indeed, there are| ready to suffer death for it; and the "specta- 
who are doorkeepers of heaven, and pastors tors were not less ready to inflict the punish- 
of sheep ; but you are pre-eminently so, as you|ment. ‘Thus it came to pass that the populace 
are more singularly distinguished by the inhe-| rushed upon them, and gave the heretics some | defiance of law and equity, of rule and order. 
ritance of both characters. ‘They have their| fresh martyrs to their own perfidy. lapprove | No distinction is made in place, or mode, or 
flocks assigned to them, each one his own ; to the zeal, but I do not applaud the deed; time, or cause, or person. ‘They are com- 
you the whole are entrusted, as one flock to| because faith is to be the fruit of persuasion,’ monly taken up with levity, frequently too 
one shepherd ; neither of the sheep only, but) not of force. Nevertheless, it were unques-|with malice; that terror which ought to fall 
of their pastors also ; you alone are the pastor! tionably better that they should be restrained |upon the wicked, is turned against the good ; 
of all. Where is my proof of this ?—in the) by the sword,—the sword of him, | mean, who|the honest are summoned by the bad, that 
Word of God. For to which, | say,—not of} wears it not without reason,—than be per-|they may turn to that which is dishonest ; and 
bishops, but of apostles,—was the universal’ mitted to seduce many others into their error ;|they tremble at the sound of your thunder. 
flock so positively entrusted? ‘If thou lovest 


justice, “How much longer,” he exclaims, 
“will you shut your ears, whether through 
patience or inadvertency, against the murmur 
of the whole earth?) Hew much longer will 
you slumber? How much longer will your 
attention be closed against this monstrous 


? 


confusion and abuse? Appeals are made in 


‘for he is the minister of God, a revenger to | Bishops are summoned, to prevent them from 
me, Peter, feed my sheep.’.... Therefore,| execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.’ . ..|dissolving unlawful marriages, or from re- 
according to your canons, others are called to! Some wondered that the offenders went to | straining or punishing rapine and theft and 
a share of the duty, you to a plenitude of execution not only with fortitude, but, as it|sacrilege, and such like crimes. They are 
power. ‘The power of others is restrained by| seemed, with joy ; but those persons had not |summoned, that they may no longer exclude 
fixed limits ; yours is extended even over those| observed how great is the power of the devil| from orders and benefices unworthy and infa- 
who have received power over others. Are not only over the bodies, but even over the|mous persons. ....And yet you, who are 
you not able, if cause arise, to exclude a bishop| hearts of men, which have once delivered i the minister of God, pretend ignorance, that 
from heaven, to depose him from his dignity,| themselves into his possession. ... The con-|that which was intended as a refuge for the 
and even to consign him over to Satan? These|staney of martyrs and the pertinacity of|oppressed, has become an armoury for the 
your privileges stand unassailable, both through| heretics has nothing in common ; because that | oppressor ; and that the parties who rush to 
the keys which have been delivered, and the! which operates the contempt of death in the |the appeal, are not those who have suffered, 
flock which has been confided to you,” &c.| one is piety,—in the other, mere hardhearted- | but those who meditate injustice.” 

Thus the authority of St. Bernard, which was! ness.’’. . . Marcus Antonius, in the insolence| Another papal corruption, against which 
extremely great, both in his own age andjof empire and philosophy, insulted by a/St. Bernard inveighed with equal zeal, was 
those which immediately followed, was exerted| similar distinction the firmness of those|the abuse of exemptions. “I express the 
to subject the minds of religious men to that! sainted sufferers, to whom the Abbot of Clair-|concern and lamentations of the churches, 
spiritual despotism, which was already swollen] vaux addressed, as to heavenly mediators,|‘They exclaim that they are maimed and dis- 
far beyond its just limits, and was threatening|his daily and superstitious supplications.|membered. There 


are none, or very few 
istill wider and more fatal inundation. 


And now again, after another long revolution |among them which do not either feel or fear 
Among the numerous discourses of St. Ber-| of centuries and of principles, those despised | this wound : 


abbots are removed from the 
nard, two were more especially directed| outcasts, whom St. Bernard, in the loftier|authority of their bishops, bishops from that 
against the heretics of the day ; and the preach-| pride of ecclesiastical infallibility, consigned,|of their archbishops, archbishops from that 
er declares, that he was moved to this design) with no better spirit, to eternal condemnation, |of their patriarchs and primates. 
by “the multitude of those who were destroy-|are revered by us as victims in a holy cause,| pearance of this good? Is the reality justifia- 
ing the vine of Christ, by the paucity of its) the earliest martyrs of the Reformation ! lble? If you prove the plenitude of your 
defenders, by the difficulty of its defence.”’| In the same work in which the office and | power by the frequency of its exercise, haply 
In the discharge of this office he inveighs| prerogatives of the pope were so highly | you have no such plenitude of justice. You 
against the innovators in the usual terms of| exalted, the writer boldly exposed some of|hold your office, that you may preserve to all 
theological bitterness; and at the same time|the favourite abuses of the systein; and dic-|their respective gradations and orders in 
charges them with those flagrant violations of tated, from his cell at Clairvaux, rules for its| honour and dignity, not to grudge and curtail 
morality and decency, which were so commonly | better administration, and for the guidance of |them.”’ e 
imputed to seceders from the church, though! the autocrat of the church. His instructions If the virtuous abbot was moved to such 
they were, in truth, inconsistent with the first} were wise, because they were virtuous, and boldness of rebuke by the delinquencies of 
principles of civil society. We shall not! proceeded from a true sense of spiritual |the eleventh century—the earliest and per- 
repeat those charges, nor copy his ardent) duties and dignity. His general exhortations | haps the most venial excesses of pontifical 
vituperations ; but there is one passage (in| to Eugenius to cast aside the unworthy solici- | usurpation—with what eyes had he beheld 
the sixty-sixth sermon) which possesses some|tude respecting secular matters, which at|the court of Innocent IV., or the chancery of 
historical importance, and which exposes be-|once embarrassed and degraded the Roman | John XXI1.!—with what a tempest of indig- 
sides the principles of the orator. “In!see, and to emulate the venerable patriarchs |nation had he visited the enormities of later 
respect to these heretics, they are neither con- | of the ancient church; to leave to kings and jand still more degenerate days—jubilees and 
vinced by reasons, for they understand them|their ministers the jarring courts of earthly | reservations, annates and tenths and expecta- 
not: nor corrected by authority, for they do| justice, and to content himself with distribu-|tive graces—the long and sordid list of 
not acknowledge it; ‘nor bent by persuasicn,|ting the judgments of heaven—these lessons|Mammon’s machinations! The halls of 
for they are wholly lost. It is indisputable, | were conceived in the loftiest mood of|Constance and Basle would have rung with 
that they prefer death to conversion. Their} ecclesiastical exaltation, and with the justest |his lamentation and his wrath, and both Ger- 
end is destruction; the last thing which | sense of ecclesiastical policy ; but the venom|son and Julian would have shrunk before the 
awaits them is the flames. More than once|had already sunk too deep, and the healing| manifestation of a spirit far greater than 
the Catholics have seized some of them, and | admonitions of the reformer failed to arrest | themselves. 

brought them to trial. Being asked their|for a moment the progress of corruption. But the inquisition of St. Bernard was not 
faith, and having wholly denied, as is their| St. Bernard next addressed his censures|confined to the courts of the Vatican. It 
usage, all that was laid against them, they were| more particularly to the practice of appeal to | penetrated into the dwelling-places and into 
examined by the trial of water, and found| Rome, which was then growing into a noto-|the bosoms of prelates and of monks. “Oh, 
false. And then, since further denial was im-|rious abuse. After enumerating some of the |ambition, thou cross of those who court thee ! 
possible, as they had been convicted through| evils thus occasioned, the delay, the vexation,|How is it that thou tormentest all, and yet 
the water not receiving them, they seized (as|the positive perversion of all the purposes of|art loved by all? There is no strife more 
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destroys all charity ; it is a discretion which} thus they found sympathy among many, re- 


bitter, no inquietude more painful than thine, 
and yet is there nothing more splendid than 
thy doings among wretched mortals! I ask, 
is it devotion which now wears out the apos- 
tolical threshold, or is it ambition! 


confounds all discretion ; it is a compassion} 
full of cruelty, since it so serves the body, as! 

> ‘ } 
|mortally to stab the soul.” . . Again—| 


spect and admiration among all. These were 
the crown of his reputation; and while they 
fortified and exalted his genius, they also 


Does| “* What proof or indication of humility is this,| gave it that commanding authority, which, 


not the pontifical palace, throughout the long) to march forth with such a pomp and caval-| without them, it could never have acquired. 


day, resound with that voice ! 


Does not the| cade, to be thronged by such an obsequious| From this alliance of noble qualities St. 


whole machine of laws and canons work for) train of long-haired attendants, so that the) Bernard possessed a much more extensive 


its profit? 
Italy gape with insatiable greediness for its 
spoils! Which is there among your own 


| bishops ? I vow that I have seen an abbot | 
| with a suite of sixty horsemen and more. To} 


Does not the whole rapacity of|escort of one abbot would sufiice for two| influence than any ecclesiastic of his time— 


more, perhaps, than any individual through 
the mere force of personal cheracter has at 


spiritual studies that has not been interrupted,|see them pass by, you would not take them|any time possessed ; nor is it hard to under- 


or rather broken off, by it? 


How often has|for fathers of monasteries, but for lords of|stand, if we duly consider the imperfect 


that restless and disturbing evil blighted your| castles; not for directors of souls, but for|civilization of that superstitious age, that 


holy and fruitful leisure ! 
the oppressed make their appeal to you, while 
it is thorugh you that ambition strives to 


hold dominion in the church.” . . . In| 


another place—* The unsavoury contagion 


creeps through the whole church, and the| 


wider it spreads the more hopeless is the 
remedy, the more deeply it penetrates the 


more fatal is the disease. . . . . They! 


are ministers of Christ, and they are servants 
of Anti-Christ. They walk abroad honoured 
by the blessings of the Lord, and they return 
the Lord no honour: thence is that meretri- 


It is in vain that! 


princes of provinces.” . . St. Bernard 
|then proceeds to censure the show of wealth 
'which is exhibited within the monasteries, 
jand subsequently exposes the secret motive| 
}of such display. “‘l'reasures are drawn to-| 
wards treasures; money attracts money, and} 
|it happens that where most wealth is seen, | 
|there most is offered. When the relics are} 
covered with gold, the eyes are struck, and| 
|the pockets opened. ‘The beautified form of 
}some Saint is pointed out, and the richer its} 
jcolours the greater is deemed its sanctity. 
| Men run to salute it—they are invited to give, 





monarchs, and nobles, and nations, should 
have respectfully listened to the decisions of 
a monk, who gave laws from his cloister in 
Burgundy to the Universal Church. 


Colony of Monrovia and the Slave Trade. 
(Concluded from page 309. 
Influence of the Colony in suppressing the Slave Trade, 
and civilizing the Native Tribes. 


A late English officer, who had been some time on 
the African coast, mentions the subject: “ Nothing 
has tended more to suppress the slave trade in this 


| quarter than the constant intercourse and communi- 


cious splendour everywhere visible, —the | and they admire what is splendid, more than| cation of the natives with these industrious colonists. 


vestments of actors—the parade of kings: 


ithey reverence what is holy. ‘To this end} 


The American agent, Mr. Ashmun, took every op- 


thence the gold on their reins, their saddles,| circular ornaments are placed in the churches, 
and their spurs, for their spurs (calcaria) shine| more like wheels than crowns, and set with 


brighter than their altars (altaria): thence 
their tables splendid with dishes and cups; 
thence their gluttony and drunkenness—the 
harp, the lyre, and the pipe, larders stored 
with provision, and cellars overflowing with 
wine. . . 
wish to become, and do become, rectors of 
churches, deans, archdeacons, bishops, arch- 
bishops—for these dignities are not bestowed 
on merit, but on the thing which walks in 
darkness.””> . A considerable portion of 
another composition is devoted to the expo- 
sure of monastic degeneracy. “It is truly 
asserted and believed that the holy fathers 


instituted that life, and that they softened the | 


rigour of the rule in respect to weaker 
bsethren, to the end that more might be saved 
therein. But I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve that they either prescribed or permitted 
such a crowd of vanities and superfluities, as 
I now see in very many monasteries. It isa 
wonder to me whence this intemperance, 
which I observe among monks in their feast- 
ing and revels, in their vestures and couches, 
in their cavalcades and the construction of 


their edifices, can have grown into a practice | 


so inveterate, that where these luxuries are 
attended with the most exquisite and volup- 
tuous prodigality, there the order is said to 
be best preserved, there religion is held to be 
most studiously cultivated. . . For, be- 








gems which rival the surrounding lights. | 
We behold inventions like trees erected in) 
place of candlesticks, with great expense of 
metal and ingenuity, also shining with bril- 
liants as gaily as with the lights they hold.} 


For such rewards as these men| Say, whether of the two is the object in these | 


} 


fabrications—to awake the penitent to com-| 
punction, or the gazer to admiration? Oh) 
vanity of vanities, and as insane as it is vain! 
The church is resplendent in its walls, it is 
destitute in its poor. It clothes its stones| 
with gol’—it leaves itschildren naked. The 
|eyes of the rich are ministered to, at the ex-} 
pense of the indigent. ‘The curious find | 
wherewithal to be delighted—the starving) 
do not find wherewith to allay their a 


tion.” 

Such was the Abbot of Clairvaux; in 
profession and habits a monk—in ecclesiasti- 
cal polity at once a reformer and a bigot—in 
piety a Christian. His single example (if 
}every page in history did not furnish others) 
would suffice to show that a very great 
|preponderance of excellence is consistent 
| with many pernicious errors; and that innu- 
merable ensamples of purity and holiness 
have flourished in every age, as they doubtless 
still flourish, in the bosom of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Because many popes 
were ambitious, and many prelates profligate, 
it would be monstrous to suspect that righte- 





| portunity and means in his power to extinguish a 
| traffic so injurious in every way to the fair trader; 
jand at Cape Montserado good and correct informa- 
tion was always to be obtained of any slave vessels on 
the coast within the communication or influence of 
the colony. ‘This active, respectable, and intelligent 
man, is since dead; but his spirit still actuates all his 
veople.” 

‘The same officer observes, “ The character of these 
industrious colonists is exceedingly correct and moral, 
their minds strongly impressed with religious feelings, 
their manners serious and decorous, and their domes. 
tic habits remarkably neat and comfortable. Where- 
ver the influence of this colony extends, the slave 
trade has been abandoned by the natives, and the 
peaceful pursuits of legitimate commerce established 
in its place. A few colonies of this kind scattered 
along the coast, would be of infinite value in improv- 
ing the natives. They would much sooner acquire 
their confidence and esteem, as not exciting that 
jealousy which foreigners always cause ; and the very 
example of their own race, thus raised in the moral 
and social scale, would be the strongest motive to in- 
duce others to adopt and practise those qualities by 
which they were rendered so much more comfortable 
and happy. Should no unfortunate event retard the 
progress of those colonists, and no baneful vices be 
introduced among them, there is every reason to hope 
that they will diffuse cultivation and improvement in 
Africa to a considerable extent, as they have already 
done, on a limited scale, as far as their influence has 
reached.” 

The colonial agent writes, you can have no idea of 
the favourable impressions we have made on the na- 
tives of the country. They are constantly sending 
messages, requesting us to settle at different points of 
the coast. During a recent visit of the agent to some 
native towns, nearer to the colony, eight or ten chiefs, 
after consultation with each other, united in the re- 
quest that they might be received and treated as sub- 
jects of the colony. 


hold! frugality is deemed avarice ; sobriety} ousness was nowhere to be found in that 
is called austerity; silence is considered as|communion; it would be unreasonable to 
moroseness. On the other hand, laxity is| suppose that the great moral qualities, which 


termed discretion; profusion, liberality ; 
loquacity, affability ; loud laughter, pleasant. 
ness ; delicacy and sumptuousness in raiment 


and horses, taste; a superfluous change of 


linen, cleanliness ; and then, when we assist 
each other in these practices, it is called 
charity. This is a charity indeed which 


idistinguished St. Bernard, were not very 
| common among the obscurer members and 
‘ministers of his church. 
was peculiarly his own. 
‘which least became him were derived from 
‘his church and his age; but his charity and 
|his godliness flowed from his religion, a 





nd| century and a half, it was prosecuted, by all Christen- 


Slave Trade—Origin, Character, and Extent. 


Henry, king of Portugal, under authority from 
three Roman pontitis, as early as the year 1454, took 
possession of several islands and havens on the coast 
of Africa, and took thence many slaves—some by 


His genius, indeed, | force, and some by barter. The Portuguese first im- 
The principles ported slaves into Hispaniola, in 1508; and into their 


Brazilian colonies, in 1517. For more than three cen- 
uries, some of the Christian powers of Europe have 
been engaged in this traffic; and, for more than a 
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dom, with extraordinary zeal andenergy. The French | with whom I had communication (and with nearly 
Guinea Company contracted, in 1702, to supply the| the whole of them did I communicate, in person or by 


Spanish West Indies with 38,000 negroes, in ten years. 
In 1713, there was a treaty between England and} 
Spain, for the importation of 144,000 negroes, in thirty 
years. Some have estimated the whole slaves ex- 
ported from Africa, since the origin of this trade, at 
nearly 20,000,000. 

The cruelties attending this trade, are probably 
greater now than at any former period. The slave 
ships are now crowded to excess, and the mortality 
is dreadful. In 1816, the African institution ascer- 
tained, that one vessel, of 180 tons. took 530 slaves; 
of which, 120 died on the passage to Tortola. Ano- 
ther, of 272 tons, received 642 slaves, and lost 140. 
Another vessel lost 200, out of 600. Another 96, out 
of 500. Another, of 120 tons, took on board 600) 
slaves ; and though when captured, she had sailed but | 


| my officers) expressed their decided wish to remain in 


their present situation, rather than return again to lhe 
United States.” 


Testimony of Capt. Kennedy, of the Java, Norfolk, 
June 22, 1831. 


“T sought out the most shrewd and intelligent of 
the colonists, many of whom were personally known 
to me, and by long and wary conversations, endeavour- 
ed to elicit from them any dissatisfaction with their 
situation, if such existed, or any latent desire to re- 
turn to their native country. Neither of these did I 
observe. On the contrary, I thought I could perceive | 
that they considered that they had started into a new| 
existence ; that, disencumbered of the mortifying re- 
lations in which they. formerly stood in society, they 


cane, and cotton grow wild; the last of which, I was 
picking myself yesterday, in sight of the town. I 
hear no dissatisfaction expressed by the emigrants, 
nor any desire to return to the United States. 

I am certain no friend to humanity can come here, 
and see the state of things, without being impressed 
with the immense benefits the society is conferring on 
the long neglected and oppressed sons of Africa, and 
find their whole soul enlisted in behalf of so noble an 
institution. Let but the coloured man come and see 
for himself, and the tear of gratitude will beam in his 
eye, as he looks forward to the not far distant day, 
when Liberia shall take her stand among the nations 
of the world, and proclaim abroad an empire, founded 
by benevolence—offering a home to the poor, oppress- 
ed, and weary. Nothing, rest assured that nothing 
but a want of knowledge of Liberia, prevents thou- 
sands ef honest, industrious, free blacks from rushing 


80 leagues, she had lost 30, and many others were in| felt themselves proud in their attitude, and seemed | to this heayen-blessed land, where liberty and religion, 
conscious, that while they were the founders of a new | with all their blessings, are enjoyed. 


a dying state. 

Dr. Philip, a distinguished missionary at the Cape 
of Good Hope, estimates the number annually export- 
ed, at 100,000. In 1823, Mr. Ashmun wrote from the | 
colony, that at least 2000 slaves were annually export. | 
ed from Capes Mount and Montserado. In 1824, the! 
African Institution reports 120,000, as the number | 
exported from the coast, and presents a detailed list of 
the names of two hundred and eighteen vessels, be-| 
lieved to be engaged in the trade during that year. In| 


empire, they were prosecuting the noble purpose of 
the regeneration of the land of their fathers.” 


Testimony of Captain Sherman, May 10, 1830. 


No white people are allowed to reside in the colony» 
for the purpose of trade, or of pursuing any mechani- 
cal business, such being intended for the exclusive 
benefit of coloured people. 

“The township of Caldwell is about seven miles 


| Quebec, was read, and ordered to be published. 


1827, one hundred and twenty-five vessels sailed from | from Monrovia, on St. Paul’s river, and contains a po- 
Cuba to Africa, for slaves. W ithin the last eleven | pulation of five hundred and sixty agriculturists. The 
years, 322,526 slaves have been imported into the} soil is exceedingly fertile and pleasant, and the people 
single port of Rio Janeiro; that is, an average of 29,-| satisfied and happy. The emigrants carried out by 
320 annually. me, and from whom I received a pleasing and satis- 
The colony of Liberia has already done much, and} factory account of that part of the territory, are lo- 
will do vastiy more for the suppression of this atro-| cated there.” . 
cious trade, 
Testimony of Captain Abels, Feb. 10, 1832. 
“ All my expectations in yegard to the aspect of things, 
The legislatures of fourteen states, New Hampshire, | the health, harmony, order, contentment, industry, and 
Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn-| £¢ neral prosperity of the settlers, were more than rea- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia,| lized. ‘There are about two hundred buildings in the 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana, have pass-|town of Monrovia, extending along the Cape Mont- 
ed resolutions distinetly approving of the scheme of| serado, not far from a mile and a quarter. Most of 
colonizing the free coloured population, and most of these are good substantial houses and stores, (the first 
them recommending the objects of the society. Ele-| story of many being of stone,) and some of them 
ven of those states have instructed their senators, and handsome, spacious, painted, and with venetian blinds. 
requested their representatives in congress to promote, | Nothing struck me as more remarkable than the great 
in the general government, measures for removing | Superiority, in intelligence, manners, Conversation, | 
such free persons of colour as are desirous of emigrat- | dress, and general appearance in every respect, of the 
ing to Africa. And ‘nearly all the ecclesiastical bo- people over their coloured brethren in America. So 
dies in the United States have, by resolutions, fully | much was I pleased with what I saw, that I observed 
expressed their opinion, that the society merits the| to the people, should I make a true report, it would 


Progress of the Cause of the Sociely in this Country, 





SANATORY COMMITTEE. 
The following report of the Medical Com- 
mission appointed to visit Montreal and 


Samvuet Davis, 
July 8, 1832. Sec’y of Sanatory Committee. 

The Medical Commission appointed by 
the Sanatory Committee to visit Canada, for 
the purpose of making investigations concern- 
ing the epidemic disease prevailing there, in 
anticipation of a more detailed report, which 
will be laid before the Committee in a few 
days, present the following general conclu- 
sions as the result of their observations, which, 
they flatter themselves, will tend to allay the 
public anxiety. 

Ist. The disease so lately an epidemic in 
Montreal and Quebec, and which now pre- 
vails in the city of New York, and is extend- 
ing throughout the country, is malignant 
Cholera, the same that has ravaged Asia, and 
spread its devastations over Europe, under 
the name of Asiatic and Spasmodic Cholera. 

2d. That they have not been able to 
ascertain any positive unequivocal fact to 


consideration and favour of the whole Christian com- 
munity, and earnestly recommended it to their patron- 


’ 
age. 


Numbers colonized. 


oe ty. justify a belief that it is a disease communi- 
hardly be credited in the United States. Among all pa 7 : y o aieted with i - 
that I conversed with, 1 did not find a discontented cated by those allectec 11, OF 1S One O 


| person, or hear one express a desire to return to America. | importation. 
I saw no intemperance, nor did I hear a profane word} 3d. 


| uttered by any one. Being a minister of the gospel, 
The whole number of emigrants sent out by the | 0" Christmas day I preached both in the Methodist 
society in twenty-three expeditions, (the recaptured and Baptist churches, to full and attentive congrega- 


2.061. Of the above, were slaves, manumitted for the| “ Most of the settlers appear to be rapidly acquiring 
purpose of colonization, 613. property ; and | have no doubt they are doing better 
Receipts of the society, up to June 20th, 1832, | for themselves and their children in Liberia, than they 
j could do in any other part of the world. Could the 
| free people of colour in this country but sec the rea] 
Present estimated expense of Colonization. | condition of their brethren who have settled in Africa, 
This, including support for six months after the { am persuaded they would require no other motive to 
arrival of the emigrants in Africa, is$35 each. Were} imduce them to emigrate. This is my decided and 
the scheme to be prosecuted on a large scale, the ex.| deliberate judgment. 


pense would doubtless be diminished. Testimony of Dr. Shane to R. S. Finley, Esq. under 
date of Liberia, Feb. 18, 1832. 

a ; Dear Sirn,—With great pleasute I inform you of 
These amount only to 228. Some have probably | our safe arrival at Monrovia, with all the passengers 
been omitted, and such (indeed all) are earnestly re-| in good health and spirits. The emigrants were im- 
quested to report to the Parent Society their lists of| mediately taken up to Caldwell, where they will re- 
officers, and number of members. main under charge of Dr. Todsen, who resides there, 
until they have their seasoning spell, (which takes 
place in two or three weeks,) after which their lands 

“'The appearance of all the colonists, those of Mon-| will be assigned them, and every facility afforded to 
rovia, as well as those of Caldwell, indicated more than! make them easy and comfortable in circumstances. 
contentment. ‘Their manners were those of freemen, | All emigrants here are treated with the utmost kind- 
who experienced the blessing of liberty, and appte-| ness, by the officers of government, who interest them- 
ciated the boon. Many of them had by trade acquired| selves personally in their behalf, and endeavour to 
a competency. * * * The children born in the| make them as comfortable as possible. Land is pur- 
country are fine looking, and I presume can be raised} chased at 25 cents per acre, and every inducement 
as easily as those of the natives. All the colonists} held out to the farmer and mechanic. Coffee, sugar 





$155,912 52. 





Number of Auxiliary Societies according to last Report. 


Testimony of Capt. Nicholson, of the U. States Navy. 


That during the prevalence of the 
epidemic constitution gr influence, a general 
| predisposition exists in the whole community, 





productive of a liability to the disease. 
4th. Thatthis predisposition is manifested 
by embarrassed and difficult digestion, sense 
of heat, fulness, uneasiness or pain in the 
abdomen, irregularity of bowels, a furred and 
pasty tongue, a sense of general debility, with 
frequency of cramps or contractions in the 
muscles of the extremities, especially at night. 
5th. That this state of predisposition will 
not give rise to an attack of the disease, with- 
out the application of an exciting cause. 


Africans from three to four hundred not included.) | Uns of from three to four hundred persons in each. ie which veny few individuals are exempt, 


6th. That the exciting causes of the dis- 
ease are moral excitements, especially from 
the passions of fear and anger ; intemperance 
in the use of fermented and_ spirituous 
liquors, or in eating, overloading the stomach; 
acid drinks, or large draughts of cold water ; 
the use of crude indigestible food, whether 
animal or vegetable, particularly the latter; 
excessive exertion or fatigue in the heat of 
the day ; exposure to the night air, sitting in 
currents of air, and particularly sleeping with 
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too light covering, and with the windows panic and alarm, the great sources of danger| body, that he died in a short time after,” in 
raised, except the rooms are very small and —and, under the blessing of Divine Provi-| about the 19th year of his age. 
confined. Most of the attacks occur in the dence, the pestilence will be shorn of its} “ At his departure,” says Sewel, “ there 
night, from 11 or 12 o’clock, to 3 or 4 in the | terrors, and mitigated in its destructive fury.| were with him Thomas Shortland, and Ann 
morning. 

7th. That prudence in Jiving during the | 
epidemic period, which continues from six! 
weeks to three months, the wearing of flannel 
particularly on the body, keeping the feet| 


, | Langley. When death approached, he said, 
Samuet Jackson, fee : 

Mien ‘here | die innocently.’ A little after, he was 
heard to say, ‘now I must go, and turning his 
head to Thomas, he said, * this death must I die; 
Thomas, | have seen great things : don’t hold 


CHaAs. 
Ricuarp Haran. 
July 8th, 1832. 





warm and dry, the avoidance of improper food | ———s me, but let me go.’ ‘Then he said again, 
and drinks, tranquillity of mind and body, | For “ The Friend.” | ¢ Will you hold me ?? To which Ann answer- 
are almost certain guaranties against the as-| A much valued Friend of North Carolina, ed, * No, dear heart, we will not hold thee.’ 
saults of the disease, and disarm the pestilence | deeming the enclosed lines worthy of a place He had often said that one hour’s sleep would 
of its malignity. lin “ The Friend,” they are accordingly for-|¢¥re him of all; and the last words he was 


8th. ‘That the disease, when abandoned | warded for that purpose. It may not be im-| heard to say, were, ‘ Now I go;’ and then 
to its course, passes through different stages, |proper to preface them with a brief notice of| stretch: d out himself, and slept about an hour, 
in all of which it is easily controlled, except |the remarkable individual whose early devot-| ad breathed his last. Thus this valiant sol- 
one—the cold stage, or period of collapse,|edness and martvrdom they commemorate.| ier of the Lamb conquered through suffer- 
and which is in almost every instance pre-||t js recorded in Sewel’s History. that James|! gs; and so great was the malice and envy of 
ceded by the symptoms of the forming stage,| Parnel « was born at Retford in Nottingham,| bis persecutors, that to cover their guilt and 
when the disease, if timely treated, is arrested | and trained up in the schools of literature.”’ shame, they spread among the people, that by 
with facility. George Fox in his journal says, “* Whilst I|'mmoderate fasting, and afterwards, with too 
9th. That the symptoms of this forming| was in prison at Carlisle, (1653), James Par- greedy eating, he had shortened his days. 


stage should be generally promulgate d, and|nel, a little lad about sixteen years of age, But this was a wicked lie; for though it be 


persons instructed of the necessity of an im-'came to see me, and was convinced. The) true that he had no appetite to eat some days 
mediate attention to them. It is ignorance) Lord quickly made him a powerful minister before he tell sick, yet when he began to eat 
in this respect, amongst the labouring and|of the word of life. and manv were turned to| 224@!n, he took nothing but a little milk, as was 


‘ 


lower classes of society, leading to indiffe-| Christ by him, though he lived not long.” declared by credible witness¢ Bs KE. 
rence and inattention, together with their|“ He was,” says Sewel, “though low of sta- 


ts 
’ 


Lines written after visiting the dungeon at Carlisle 


habits of life, that piunge so many belonging |ture, endued with great ability, and did not in which James Parnel was convinced by Geo. Fox in 
to those conditions, in the desp rate situation |fear wherever he came to call pe ople to re-| the year 1653—and terwards reading the account of 
30 frequently met with, when medical aid|pentance.” He appears to have been dili-| 8 Comfmement and death in the prison at ( olchester 
7 i ace he year 1656. iy T W ILKINSO 

and human skill are utterly unavailing. |gently engaged in the labours of the gospel, in the year 165 By ‘Tos. WiLKinson. 
Those symptoms are, a sudden looseness of |during the short period of his ministry,| When looking heavenward from my poor estate, 

y : . : ; 9 : - Vhere cl ne o h ay l affections wit . 
the bowels, the discharges becoming thin,!wherein undaunted but innocent boldness! *¥" ained to earth my dull aff mn wars 

, Where love and zeal at best but feebly draw 


i 


watery, and colourless or whitish, with little | was combined with the lamb-like spirit of| My tardy steps to duty’s holy law: 


odour—vertigo or dizziness—-nausea, oppres- meekness and gentleness. That his preach- hee, righteous Parnel! I with tears behold, 
sion, pain and cramps of the stomach, with ing was “in demonstration of the spirit and | In age a stripling, but in service old ; 
retching and vomiting of a fluid generally | of power” ts tn. he lnfaread fran the muenerenn I stand reproved by thee, thou youth divine, 

| A backword child with years that double thine. 


resembling dirty rice water, attended or soon ‘convincements which attended it, among 


‘oll > . ; = On thy fair mind the boundless power of truth 
followed by cramps of the xtremities, parti- which is instanced that of Stephen (¢ risp, @| Rose strong and ardent in thy tender youth, 
cularly of the legs and thighs. man eminent for talents and learning, and! And led thee forward, fearless, without guile, 


10th. When the foregoing symptoms ap-| who himself subsequently became an abl lo warn the sinful of this darkened isl 


: . , . . Many there were in those laborious days, 
pear, application for remedial assistance must minister of the gospt | among Friends. James ; : - = 


? dete 1 2 . : Who heard the word, and gave ttt Maker praise, 
be made immediately. The delay of an hour Parnel, on several occasions, had to undergo| But watchful. fierce the arm of power arose 
may usher in the cold stage, or period of very cruel treatment in return for his faithful-| And struck the servant labouring in his cause. 
exanimated nrastration and colhaps: _ from (ness to apprehe nded duty. George Fox fur- Now bruised, benumbed, | see thee stretched alone, 
° . ° . The ston h villow. and v bed a stone 
which it is almost impossible to resuscitate ‘ther states respecting him, that * travelling rt “a . — thy bed : 
ee . ea . 7 ; I see thee sitting in thy dreary cell, 
the expiring energies of the economy. into Essex in the work of the ministry, in the| Ny Kindline fires the unwholeson mps repel 
7 7 Alndling res Lhe I nolesome camps repel, 


lith. That every preparation should be year 1655, he was committed to Colchester, No friend allowed to soothe thee in thy woe 
made by the public authorities, in anticipation |castle, where he endured very great hardships Thy prison floor denied a little straw, 


of the appearance of the disease, providing jand sufferings; being put by the crue | gaoler aye oe th t weeping triendship sent, 
the means of treatment for those who cannot \into a hole in the castle wall, called the oven, anal “ i <a st : : per aa : pte * 
command them, so that aid may be promptly \so high from the ground that he went up to! To see thee stript of 4 ry hope below pais 
administered to all the moment of attack. |it by a ladder, which being six feet too short, ) Yet round thy dungeon shone a light divine, 
These means are—a number of small hospi- he was obliged to climb from the ladder to The faithtul prophet’s sacred fire was thine; 
tals, or houses of reception, in various parts the hole, by a rope that was fastened above. ce eae = a “ny sou! & ae 
of the city ; stations where nurses, physicians, | And when friends would have given him aj pris tende : sent ie Been tar ‘aan 


and students, with suitable medicines and ap- cord anda basket to have drawn up his victuals | Than all thy keeper’s cruel 


ity denied. 
paratus,can be procured in the night without |in, the inhuman gaoler would not suffer them, | Sastained thus we see thy spotless mind, 
delay ; the evacuation of certain localities, | but forced him to go down and up by that short In ponerse faithful, and in suffering k a 
where the occurrence of numerous cases |ladder and repe, to fetch his victuals, (which Thy spirit meek like His whose temples found 
indicates a pestiferous influence, and the |foralong time he did,) or else he might have| Ye blooming youth, whose feeling bosoms glow 
furnishing to the poor, as far as practicable, |famished in the hole. | With tender pity o’er the tale of woe, 
wholesome and nourishing food. “ At length his limbs being much benumbed)| Here like yourselves a virtuous youth survey, 

By the adoption and observance of the|with lying in that place, yet being obliged to} a a aon eee rey ee aes 

' ie J ; old, hunger, insults, fetters, stripes he bore, 

foregoing means of precaution and preven-|go down to take up some victuals; as he came} Til} the last pang of innocence was o'er. 
tion, in addition to the sanative measures|up the ladder again with his victuals in one} But why this suffering? That a church might spring 
already in operation, the commission are |hand, and catched at the rope with the other, | Pure, firm, devoted to its Lord and King ; 
convinced that the prevalence of the disease |he missed the rope, and fell down from a very | Raised by the Almighty and his servants’ hands, 


; ; : : ; : : ~ | Amid the nations now Im peace it stands; 
will be greatly circumscribed, its mortality |great height upon the stones ; by which fall| put does that power neeneiiinn 2. anand 


. iis “ . . | ° ‘ 
diminished, and the public guarded against|he was so wounded in his head, arms, and! Which once bore rule? that holy zeal abound ? 


The pl itted thorns, and bled beneath their wound. 
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In much external comfort now we meet, | strewed the earth with heaps of slain. This! feed upon the date stones. From their leaves 
Bat do we humbly sit at Jesus’ feet— dreadful contest continued until the darkness} they make couches, baskets, bags, and brushes; 
Beneath his precious canopy of love, of night covered the Eichty th nd\ fr the 1 h ’ ? f th . 
And there refreshment for our spirits prove ? oe scene. egnty thousa rom the branches, cages for their pou try 
Frenchmen and Russians fell on that memor-| and fences for their gardens ; from the fibres 


Ah! what are outward temples rising fair, 
If yet the Holy Presence is not there? able day, and twenty-five thousand horses were| of the boughs, thread, ropes, and rigging. 
slain in the conflict. 


Better in cold damp dungeons still to lie, 

With hearts prepared and favoured from on high. “ But the most horrid spectacle was the in- 

Ye rising youth, Oh! could the tender strain al th Ries ol xt all tt : led sm 

But reach your hearts, and there not plead in vain, erior of the ravines; almost all the woundec | parrot is instructed to speak, and the great 

It would meee <a wae ee who were able to drag themselves along had| number of words which it is capable of re- 

However bright, beware, dear youth, beware ; taken refuge there to avoid the shot. These) peating, are surprising. One of them was 
miserable beings heaped one upon another,! taught to repeat a whole sonnet from Pet- 
and almost suffocated with blood, uttering the| rarch. Another whose owner suffered from 


Its syren smiles may fascinate the eye, 
most dreadful groans, and invoking death with) an informer was taught to pronounce the 


But hid beneath, the stings of adders lie. 

Then turn with bosoms simple and sincere 
piercing cries, eagerly besought us to put an ninth commandment, “ Thou shalt not bear 
end to their torments. 


To that blest light which shines distinct and clear, 
A light from heaven to guide you on your way 
| false witness against thy neighbour,” and be- 
a ing placed in a cage opposite the informer’s 


To the pure regions of more perfect day. 
This to the youth, and oh, ye aged, too, 
: TREES. | house, with a very clear, loud, and articulate 
The Banian tree is considered as one of! voice, delighted the whole vicinity with its 


The warm expostulating strain allow, 
Yes, well I know, beneath white hairs are found 
Those to the law and testimony bound, 
the most curious and beautiful of nature’s| persevering exhortations. 
productions in India. Each tree is itself a 
grove, and some of them of amazing size— 


But there are lures, maturest age assail, 
And even o’er the last of life prevail, 
ov are inually increasing, and seem to!:_ ¢ < . : . 
they are continu ally iner ae and oom co} is 6,000 feet in length, 2000 in breadth, and 
be exempted fromdecay. It is said that seven| 


When pleasure’s restless train let go their hold, 
. 800 in depth. Descending to the bottom, 
thousand people find ample room to repose| 


Goldsmith says the ease with which the 


ae 


One of the salt mines of Cracow, in Poland, 


The soul in secret hugs its idol gold. 

Immortal spirits destined for the sky, 

Shall they in bondage chained to ingots lie ? 

It was not so when our forefathers rose ~_ : : . 

To advocate the Christian’s glorious cause. oes ee ahaa all f tl t th |the visitor is surprised to find a subterraneous 

» nder the shade of one of these trees on the ° owas 

~s * r. a Na Nee th vr p| Commonwealth of many families who have 
é ‘Ss ¢ > ING uddé TOV j . : a . 
Gu: - te Narbudea i hie province 0%) their peculiar laws and polity. Many people 
——— seem buried alive in this strange abyss, ha- 


Dependant on their God, to him resigned, 

The world hung lightly on each faithful mind; 
; } 5 ving been born there, and never enjoyed the 
The bread fruit tree, which Capt. Porter} air and prospects of the surface of the earth. 


They knew this truth, that in a worldly heart 
The love of God can have but little part. 
Are we their sons who at the Almighty’s call 
Left wives and children, houses, lands, and all, ; : 
To sound the gospel through a darkened land saw on what he called Madison 8 Island, was)! The number of men employed in this mine, 
. — ee eee ar ery from fifty to sixty feet high. Its leaves were) is about 700, and six hundred thousand quin- 
ather and Lord - once more, oh. make us fee sixteen inches long, and nine wide, deeply) tals of salt are annually dug from it V 
A sacred portion of their fervent zeal, . : 1: ps ae : ’ g . : 
notched like the fig leaf. The fruit when i 
ripe is about the size of achild’s head. It is Py a . 
A Warrior’s Opinion of War.—The fol- 
eaten baked, boiled, or roasted, and was found ali ore i r of : on a = 
, : - | low is singular language to sed by 
to be exceedingly palatable. This tree af-| 5. ooo guage oun 7&8 
: ‘brother of Napoleon. It is from an answer 


CC LOC 


Again, Oh! shake us as in times of old, 
When tens of thousands gathered to thy fold, 
When such as Burrough, Fox, and Dewsberry, 
Went forth, devoted servants all to thee, 
7 >. »}] , OF Ie , > ° . . . 
a precious Parnel for thy cause laid down fords the natives a refreshing shade—its leaves | ae ; 
is spotless life and met the martyr’s crown. , ' ; .  |of Louis Buonaparte to Sir Walter Scott :— 
serve for covering their houses—of the in- + howe deem tatieaiiadl s  taniaiie 
j ; sias C 
For ‘The Friend’,|ner bark of the small branches they make a an fe " reat ee : T alk J°y a = 
SCRAPS. cloth—the juice which exudes destroys the} tac a. = vd fc octane ld ae 
J ng oss ; ‘ | the sig a battle-fielc s ne } 
The worthy John Birtill, of Bristol, Eng rats which infest them, and of the trunk they| anal a “with anita tor ne oe ry 
? d , sto], Eng- |". ; J ls ‘ y ) 1e¢ s : 
land, on hearing of Lord Nelson’s victory at|}!0™™ their canoes and many parts of their ; 1 that I Iva 1 in life, I t 
sand, g ; ry sitentiant and now that | am advanced in life, | canno 
Trafalgar, placed a marble tablet in a private — understand any more than I could at fifteen 
chapel in his mansion, bearing this inscrip- a years of age, how beings, who call themselves 


I 
— 





tion. Humboldt says, that amid the great number} reasonable, and who have so much foresight, 
* Joun Howarn, Sears Laer grem| can employ this short existence, not in loving 

Jonas Hanway, a ves in the course of his travels ‘it rout {and aiding, but in putting an end to each 

Joun Foruereity, M.D. America, the cow tree is mest extraordinary. t other's existence, as if time did not himself 

ticuarp REYNOLDS. grew on the barren flank of arock with coria-| 4, this with sufficient rapidity! What I 

«< Not unto us. O Lord ! not unto us, but |ceous and dry leaves. Its large woody roots! thought at fifteen years of age, I still think— 
unto thy name be the glory.” |scarcely penetrate the stone. For several) wars with the pain of death, which society 
| : , > Ver r a 3 re istens its . . . s " 

ae a of the year not a shower — ~ draws upon itself, are but organized barba- 

Horrors of War. | foliage. Its branches appeared dead, and| pisms, an inheritance of the savage state,’ dis- 


Labaume, an eye witness, thus describes | dried, but when the trunk is pierced, there} suised or ornamented by an ingenious insti- 
some scenes of the battle of Borodino. “ The} flows out a most swect and nourishing milk.| tution and talse eloquence.” 
night passed slowly over the wakeful heads of | At the rising of the sun this vegetable foun- 
the impatient combatants, the morning of the tain 1s most abundant. The blacks and na- 


7th of September at length broke, and thou.) re os then — hastening e * from all Departed this life, on the 22d ult., in the city of 
sands beheld the dawn for the last time. The! 12"ters, furnished with large bowls to receive | Baltimore, Exizaseru Ronentson, in the 92d year of 
moment was arrived when the dreadful dis- the milk, which grows yellow and thick at the| her age. Her eae were Ponta in Foals 
charge of two thousand cannon, was to arouse | SUT&ce- It would seem that animal and ve-|dinary degree to the close of her days. | ossessing @ 


- » ek iet spirit, she was greatly beloved by her 

1 | getable products were closely linked together. | ™ee* "4 quiet spirit, she. : 
at once all the horrors of war. The rage of S°'#0!© products were c y linked together friends of her own and of other religious professions, 
the battle cannot be fully told. A veil of = and evinced an universal love to all mankind. Firmly 


smoke shut out the combatants from the sun,} Dr. Clarke saw some plantations of palm|®ttached to the ancient doctrines and principles of our 


, : or |i . . ae ie Sac ee es | religious Society, she deeply lamented the cause that 
and left them no other light to pursue the| trees on his way from Ale xandria in Egypt, to} led to the schism that has so unhappily disturbed and 
work of death, than the flashes of the can-| Aboukir; they were very lofty, the leaves! divided it; yet manifesting charity and a well wishing 


non, and the musketry, which blazed in every| fromsix to eightfeet long, the dates hung from) for those who were entangled in the sartagtion. The 
direction. The sabres of 40,000 dragoons|them in large clusters. ‘The importance of nes a her = meee 
: , * . wo A . ness, bein ¢ / . 

met each other, and clashed in the horrid] this fruit is great, a considerable part of the | eres eae se nn Father's will: and a trust 
ot E ; ; aa P ‘ . | signation to her heavenly Father's will; and a trus 

gloom ; and the bristling points of countless| inhabitants of Egypt, of Arabia, and of Persia) j. her Saviour and Redeemer marked her closing pe 
bayonets, bursting through the rolling vapour,| subsist almost entirely upon it. Their camels | riod. 
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SEVENTH MONTH, 14, 1832. 


THE JERSEY SUIT IN CHANCERY. 


We stated in a previous number of the pre- 


sent volume, that, owing to unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, the decision in the suit pending 
in the high court of chancery of the state of} 
New Jersey, between the religious Society of| 
Friends and the Hicksites, was necessarily 
deferred until the present month. The court 
commenced its usual summer term, on 3d day 
the 10th inst., and at half past two in the af- 
ternoon, Judge Ewing commenced the deli- 
very of his opinion, which occupied him near- 
ly three hours. It was full, elaborate, and 
perspicuous, embracing the various important 
points of discipline, usage, &c., involved in 
the unpleasant controversy and giving a lucid 
exposé of each of them. The several alleged 
grievances or complaints urged by the Hicks- 
ites, as the grounds of their secession, were 
dispassionately examined, and showed to be 
nugatory, and the course pursued by them in 
endeavouring to disorganise the Society,| 
proved repugnant to both its established disci- 
pline and usages. 

The opinion of Judge Drake, though consi- 
derably shorter, was no less able and lucid— 
on the points of doctrine, he was particularly 
full and explicit, proving by the voluminous 
testimony exhibited in the cause, that the doc- 
trines of Elias Hicks are not the doctrines 
of the ancient religious Society of Friends. 
It is impossible to do justice to the opinions 
in the present hasty sketch—but we hope 
our readers will soon have the opportu- 
nity of perusing them at length, as they are 
about to be printed by P. J. Gray, in connec- 
tion with the arguments of counsellors Wood 
and Williamson. For the present, it may 
suffice to say, that they fully support Friends 
as the real Society, holding its doctrines and 
testimonies, and maintaining its discipline and 
usages, as they were long since settled amongst 
them—that the yearly meeting in Arch street, 
held the third second day in the fourth month 
of each year, isthe Yearly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia ; that by the discipline and 
usages of the Society, there is a subordination 
and connection subsisting between this body 
and its various branches,—that the Ches- 
terfield preparative meeting of Friends, is 
one of those branches, in regular connec- 
tion with the said yearly meeting ; and is 
therefore the body to which the school fund 
in controversy belongs. That the Hicksites 
not holding the same doctrines as the original} 
Society of Friends, nor being in connection| 
with it ; but having of their own will and mo- 
tion seceded from it, contrary to its usages} 
and discipline and set up'a new standard, are 
therefore not the Society of Friends—that| 
their yearly meeting held in Green and Cherry 
streets on the second second day of each 
year, is not the yearly meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, and that their assuming the 
name cannot make them so—that the Chester- 
field preparative meeting of Hicksites, being 


a 
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component part of that yearly meeting, and 
in connection with it, and claiming to be a 
constituent branch of the Hicksite society, is 
not a meeting of the religious Society of 
Friends, and cannot therefore be that body 
for whose use the school fund was created— 
that therefore, Thomas L. Shotwell must pay 
the money to Joseph Hendrickson, as treasurer 
of the Chesterfield preparative meeting of 
Friends. 

The decision of this important cause must, 
we are aware, have occasioned much arduous 
labour and anxious solicitude to the learned 
and able judges selected to determine it. In- 
volving as it does, the peace, harmony, and 
rights of property of every religious society 
in our country, they must have felt the res- 
ponsibility to be serious. It is however pe- 
cularly satisfactory to observe that they have 
not shrunk from a close and full investigation 
of the whole ground—entering at length into 
all the leading features of the case, and exa- 
mining them with a patience and impartiality 
which merit the approbation of all parties. 

The examination of witnesses—the argu- 
ment of the cause, and the management of it 
thus far, have been attended with much la- 
bour and sacrifice of time to Friends—and it 
is cause of satisfaction that a decision so fa- 
vourable to the cause of truth and the inte- 
rests of religion has been obtained. While 
we feel, however, that it is cause of gratitude, 
we desire that in all places Friends may re- 
ceive it with Christian meekness and humility; 
and evince by their moderation and forbear- 
ance that it is principle, not property merely, 
for which we are contending. In a case 
like the present all exultation or triumph 
ought to be avoided. Having honestly and 
conscientiously endeavoured to place our 
cause in a just and correct point of view, it 
is our duty and interest to strive for a state 
of quiet resignation, in which we shall nei- 
ther be unduly elated by success, nor deject- 
ed by adverse circumstances. ‘T’o show forth 
the excellency of the principles we profess 
by the propriety and consistency of our de- 
portment, and to maintain that dignified up- 
rightness and stability which marked the 
course of our worthy predecessors, will prove 
that we have both in doctrine and practice a 
just and honest claim to be “* Tae Retierovs 
Socrety or FRrrenps.” 


Virginia yearly meeting of Friends, which was 
held at the usual time, commencing the 2Ist of the 
5th mo. last, it appears, was not so large as last year, 
but larger than some preceding years. 

They have had for several years under their consi- 
deration, the subject of the discontinuance of that 
yearly meeting, in which the yearly meetings of Bal- 
timore and Carolina have united by their committees. 
The conclusion formed at the recent yearly meeting 
was, that the time has not yet arrived for the discon- 
tinuance of that yearly meeting. They have, how- 
ever, changed the place of holding the meeting in 
future, to Cedar Creek, in Hanover county; and So- 
merton in Nansemond county, at the usual times. 
This portion of the Society has strong claims on the 
sympathy of Friends of other yearly meetings—re- 
duced in numbers as they are, and surrounded with 
peculiar trials, arising from the present condition of 
that state, in a political point of view. 

We learn also that the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
for New England convened at the usual time—second 
day, the 11th of last month, and concluded on the 


following sixth day ; the number in attendance being 
nearly as common. It is represented to have been an 
interesting meeting, the prevalence of religious weight 
and brotherly harmony being experienced in the de. 
liberations on the several important subjects brought 
into view. A proposition to change the place of 
holding the yearly meeting was deferred to another 
year. 

A second edition of a work by Timothy Flint, with 
the title “ The History and Geography of the Missis- 
sippi Valley,” &c. has lately been published at 
Cincinnati—a closely printed octavo, of more than 
700 pages, 2 vols. in one. It embodies a great 
variety of useful, curious, and entertaining matter, 
much ef it derived from personal observation. The 
style is somewhat peculiar; with an apparent care. 
lessness of ornament, it is nervous and animated, and 
not unfrequently, especially in descriptions of scene- 
ry, highly graphical. Many sensible and shrewd 
remarks are interspersed, and in short, there are 
very few books of its class more replete with enter- 
tainment, or better calculated to satisfy the desire of 
those who seek valuable and accurate information in 
what they read. The sections, which treat of the 
climate and diseases of the valley, merit the attention 
of every person intending a removal to the West, 
We have marked a variety of passages, which, with. 
out regard to the order in which they occur, we 
propose to insert; a specimen whereof will be found 
in our first page of to-day. 


Our readers will perceive, froma preceding 
paragraph, that the important suit pending in 
the Court of Chancery in New Jersey, has 
been decided in favour of Friends. The Re- 
port of the examinations at Camden, taken by 
Dr. Foster, are already before the public, and 
have been read with deep interest and atten- 
tion. We announced, some time ago, that 
the arguments delivered by George Wood and 
Isaac H. Williamson, together with the opi- 
nions of Judges Ewing and Drake, were about 
to be printed by P. J. Gray of Trenton. The 
decisions being now given, the work will be 
published very soon; and such of our readers 
as wish to have it, will do well to forward 
their subscriptions early, as the number will 
be limited. The price will be one dollar. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to William 
Salter, No. 50, North Fourth Street. 


Our readers are referred to another page, 
|for the Report of the medical committee ap- 
pointed by the sanatory committee of this city, 


to visit Canada. The number of cases of 
cholera at New York, seem to have been 
slowly upon the increase for several days, 
since the account in our last; but from the 
following, the latest information to which we 
can refer, the state of things is more favoura- 
ble. 

New York, July 11.—The special medical council 
report to the board of health :— 


That they have reason to believe, that the cases of 
malignant cholera are less numerous than for several 
days past. Although bowel complaints and ordinary 
cholera are ripe in the city, they hare not been able 
to ascertain a single case of malignant cholera in a 
person of regular habits, and who has not committed 
some gross error in diet. 

The disease continues to decrease in Canada. At 
Albany some cases of malignant cholera, appear to 
have occurred. 


This city continues to be favoured in a re- 
markable degree with health. 
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